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M. Numa Droz wrote these lines in 1884. Nothing
has been done, however, since that time by way of sub-
stituting a clearly worded provision for the ambiguous
text of Article 89. The uncertainty as to what can
or can not be submitted to the referendum continues
therefore to exist.1 Until such uncertainty be removed
by definite legislation, the following are the subjects

deficiencies of the law, but does not now seem to consider it
advisable to alter it. A list of subjects would have to be drawn
up, he thinks, on which the referendum might be demanded, and
it would be very difficult to exclude anything from the popular
vote. Any attempt to do so would be characterised as undemocratic,
and there would be a great outcry. He considers, however, that
everything ought not to be submitted to the people, and that under
the circumstances it would be better to let the text of Article 89
stand. In practice he thinks that it has not worked badly, though
there have been a few anomalies. See Etudes et portraits politiques,
pp. 465, 466.]

1 I have a clear recollection, while I am writing this, of being
present during June of last year at a very lively debate in the
National Council on this subject of the application of Article 89.
A federal decree of amnesty to the revolutionaries of Ticino of
September n, 1890, was before the house. The Federal Council
held that, as it applied to a concrete case, the decree had no general
application. A member of the Eight, M. Python, from Fribourg,
objected to this interpretation. He argued that the decree ought
to have a clause attached permitting the referendum, on the
ground that it suspended a law which all citizens were bound to
observe. I am sorry that it is impossible for me, owing to the
absence of Swiss parliamentary reports, to give the reader the text
of M. Python's logical sequence of arguments.

I may say that the amnesty was not voted, and that the revolu-
tionaries of Ticino came up for trial at the federal assizes of Zurich
in the following July. The prisoners were acquitted, but the result
gave rise to much scandal. One of the principal witnesses in the
trial, M. Bespini, who had been president in the government which
the revolution overturned, told me that he hoped to throw soxSe
light upon the events which had occurred in Ticino of late years.
His book, which will appear shortly, will certainly be an interesting
episode in Swiss Radicalism.